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EDITORIAL. 


WE note that Llandudno has appointed as librarian a lady whose 
principal qualifications appear to be that ‘‘ during the war she 
served as a V.A.D. nurse at Llandudno and Bristol.” We have 
every admiration for the services rendered by the lady during the 
war. She may be a qualified nurse, but is she a qualified librarian ? 
We make no further comment except to say that it is a pity that 
her nursing qualifications are given so much prominence and that 
her library abilities are secondary. Personally, we prefer a certifi- 
cated librarian to a certificated nurse for a library, and vice versa 
for a hospital ! 


* * * * 


Many of our newspapers are far better informed than they 
were concerning the value of our public libraries to the community, 
and we are pleased to note from time to time reasoned arguments 
in favour of better financial support being accorded to these insti- 
tutions. One occasionally comes across a piece of crass stupidity 
even in these days. Under the heading of ‘‘ The Battle of the Books,” 
one newspaper bewails the fact that Lambeth proposes to spend 
£2,000 for new books. “ Surely £2,000 is far too great a sum to be 
frittered away in this direction when every pound of public money 
is wanted for municipal necessities,” says this periodical. We 
would quote to this writer the words of Sir James Barrie: ‘‘ Public 
libraries are necessary for the education and betterment of the 

ple.” Let us continue this newspaper’s summing-up: “‘ Free 
ibraries have already done enough to destroy the publishing industry 
without resorting to inordinate extravagance.” This accusation 
of ‘‘ inordinate extravagance ’’ is just funny without being vulgar ! 
The suggestion that “ Free libraries have done enough to destroy 
the publishing business” is one of the funniest things we have 
read since Jerome’s “ Three Men in a Boat.” Where would the 
= industry be without the libraries ? Ask the publishers ! 

t us suggest that the libraries might exercise economy by ceasing 
to subscribe to some of these comic journals! We note that in 
this particular case the writer of the newspaper note signs himself 
as “‘ Robinson Crusoe.”” We consider it a most appropriate nom de 
plume, for he is about as much out of touch with the library world 
as one would expect dear old Daniel Defoe himself to be ! 


* * * 


A Meeting of the Library Association was held at Great Smith 
Street Library on Thursday, April 26th, when Mr. R. D. Wright, 
County Librarian of Middlesex, read a paper on “ Co-operative 
Cataloguing.” In the course of his remarks, Mr. Wright made 
a strong plea for co-operation, especially in relation to the Rural 
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Library Movement. He also made the startling assertion that the 
Public Library Movement has made very little progress during the 
past twenty years. About sixty members and friends were present, 
and the discussion was very keen on certain topics which were 
mentioned during the course of Mr. Wright’s highly instructive 
and very thorough paper 


* * * * 


The lecturer treated the hoary subject of co-operative catalogu- 
ing in a most interesting manner. The discussion, however, did not 
disclose much spirit of co-operation among librarians. That there 
is a certain amount of co-operation among librarians comes to us 
at second-hand through the publishers of the Book-Selector. It 
appears that three neighbouring libraries are sharing a guinea sub- 
scription, and the three copies of the Book-Selector which go with it. 
(We are glad to say this does not come from Aberdeen !). Whilst 
the spirit of co-operation is there, we feel that it is rot helping the 
movement among libraries. Needless to say, the Book-Selector 
cannot be produced on these terms, and a general adoption of the 
principle throughout the country would necessitate its early demise. 
This leads to the important question, is the Book-Selector fulfilling 
its duty in any library system as an essay in co-operative cata- 
loguing ? We should be glad to have remarks from our readers on 
this point. 

* * * * 

At a meeting on Tuesday, May Ist, a step further towards the 
formation of the London and Home Counties Branch of the Library 
Association was made. The proposal of the Provisional Committee 
to make the council of the branch representative of each county was 
negatived and an election of council resulted in what appears to be 
the formation of a live body, youth blended with experience. We 
are pleased to see that they do not wish to fill the purely ornamental 
offices such as President and Vice-President. The Library Asso- 
ciation has suffered from a growing list of such ex-officio members 
of Council and the Branch is no doubt doing well to differentiate 
from the practice of the parent body. 


* 


In the Annual Report of the Library of Congress just to hand 
we note an interesting statement with reference to the invention 
of printing with movable types in China. We hope in our next 
number to print this important statement in full as it apparently 
throws a new light on the subject. 

* * * 


Our review of the Ninth Annual Report of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust has unfortunately to be held over owing to lack of 
space. 

Tue following inscription appears in bold lettering on the 
Borough of Tynemouth War Memorial, unveiled by the Duke of 
Northumberland on April 28th: “To the Memory of those who 
fell in the Great War. Their names are recorded in the Book of 
Honour treasured in the Public Library.” 
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A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE 
ARRANGEMENT of HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY 
IN THE DEWEY DECIMAL AND SUBJECT 
CLASSIFICATIONS 


By WitiiaM M. Dickie, M.A., University of Aberdeen. 
I. 

In Dewey the class, History, covers not only history as commonly 
defined but also Geography (including travel) and Biography. The 
following is a short analysis of the class :— 

900.—The Generalia of History (the generalia of Geography 
and Biography not here included). 

910.—Geography and Travel (including Antiquities). 

920.—Biography. 

929.—Genealogy and Heraldry. 

930.—Ancient History. 940-999.—Modern History. (History 
here, as in 900, the Generalia of History, has its commonly accepted 
significance.) 

II. 

The following is a short analysis of History and Geography in 
Brown’s Subject Classification :— 

00.—Universal History. 

O1.—Archaeology (Antiquities). 

O2.—Universal Geography. 

O3-W9.—History and Geography of individual countries. 

Brown, unlike Dewey, consistently attaches to history its 
commonly accepted significance. 


Il. 
In the following pages it is proposed to examine critically 
Dewey’s history (in the meaning usually attached to that word) 
and geography ; to institute, where helpful, comparisons between 
Dewey's history and geography and Brown’s; and to examine 
critically Brown’s classification itself in these particular portions. 
902 Chronologies is a sound head. Wisely, Chronology as 
a science goes elsewhere, at 529, within the Natural Science class. 
Brown’s heads 0070 Chronology and O077 Calendars are, by 
comparison, more doubtful. They seem to cover many topics 
properly belonging to chronology as a science. And these topics, 
we would suggest, might find a more suitable place beside D270 
Horology (D—Physical Science). In Dewey’s classification Horology 
(529.7) is rightly related to 529 Chronology. 
909 Universal and general modern histories suggests 
a few remarks. Dewey here draws a distinction between ancient 
and modern history, ancient history being reckoned as concluding 
476 A.D. and modern history as extending from 476 a.p. to date. 
In the Subject Classification Brown draws natural distinctions 
between general ancient history, general history of the Christian 
era, general mediaeval history, and general modern history. The 
further distinctions of the Subject, as distinct from the imal 
Classification, are advantageous. They make for greater accur 
in the placing of books. In Dewey there is no special head for 
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books dealing with the general history of the Christian era. 940.1 
is Mediaeval Europe, but the Middle Ages signify a period of time, 
and time cannot be limited to Europe. No doubt Dewey sub-divides 
909, but artificially. 

909.1.—General Modern History, 476-1199 a.p. 

909.2.—General Modern History, 1200-1299 a.p. 

909.3.—General Modern History, 1300-1399 a.p., and 

909.4 to 909.8 each signify a specific century. But history 
does not sub-divide naturally into centuries. Main currents 
of events cannot always be confined rigorously to spaces of 
a hundred years, and books on history, dealing, as they usually 
do, with main currents of events, do not conveniently arrange 
themselves on the plan proposed by Dewey. It is important to 
notice that ancient history is taken to cover the same period of time 
in Dewey and Brown both, but that, while modern history is from 
476 a.p. to date in Dewey, it is from 1453 a.p. to date in Brown. 

910 is Geography and Travels. In a note at 910 Dewey wisely 
refers us to 526.8 (526.9 is a misprint) for Map Projection, 5 signi- 
fying Natural Science. Obviously Map Projection is quite different 
from Maps of Countries which go at 912. And so we do not favour 
Brown’s 0281 Map and Plan Construction, which includes, it is 
supposed, Map Projection. Would not Brown’s 0280 Cartography, 
with its sub-divisions 0281 Map and Plan Construction and 0282 
Boundaries, find a more fitting place beside D020 Surveying, to 
which Brown refers at 0280? We are glad to see that Dewey 
correlates Map Projection 526.8 and Surveying 526.9. 

Also in a note at 910 Dewey refers us to 390 Customs and 
Costumes, where we are told that 390 is for discussions by topic 
and that customs and costumes of any special country go in 913-919, 
but that books on a special custom topic in a special country go at 
390, as the grouping by topics is the more important. National 
customs do not go at national numbers in the Subject Classification 
but at LO11, and are divided by national or language numbers. 
1601 National Costume is also divided by national numbers. The 
Subject Classification arrangement is perhaps the better, as all 
books on customs are kept together. In Dewey a book on Marriage 
in Japan would be 392.5, but a book on Japanese Customs 915.2. 
There is a dangerous separation here of books essentially the same 
in subject matter. A researcher going to the 915.2 part of a library 
might miss some valuable material to be found at 390, and vice 
versa. Let Dewey remind himself again that “ grouping by topics 
is the more important.” 

910.3 is Dictionaties, Gazetteers. Thus a Gazetteer of South 
Africa, for example, would go here. This does not seem a wise 
plan ; it would be much better, more «useful to library readers, if 
gazetteers of particular countries were placed at the appropriate 
local numbers. Thus a Gazetteer of South Africa would go at the 
South African number, 968*. Similarly, it does not seem wise to 
have for particulary countries, cities, etc., the separate heads, 911 
Historical Geography ; 912 Maps, Atlases, Plans of Cities, etc. ; 
913 Antiquities ; 914-919 Geography and Travel. Let everything 


* General dictionaries, gazetteers would, of course, rightly go at 910.3. 
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which relates the physical and external make-up of a country, and 
which is not part of some other well-defined science, be grouped in 
one place at the country number. Thus at 0270 Brown gives the 
wise decision, ‘‘ Separate national atlases, maps and plans go at 
local numbers.” 

Let us consider in particular 913 Antiquities, Archaeology, of 
special countries. There is, we may safely say, no distinct science 
of antiquities. Antiquities are merely auxiliary to the study of the 
history (not geography, as the Dewey classification erroneously 
implies) of particular countries. Let these auxiliaries, therefore, 
be placed at country numbers—at the number for South Africa, 
for example. In antiquities Prehistoric Archaeology is not included ; 
Dewey correctly recognises it to be a distinct subject, and places 
it at 571. In the Subject Classification 0100 is Archaeology (An- 
tiquities) and the heads 0100-0158 seem to be devoted wholly to 
Prehistoric archaeology—a fact which Brown might have made 
clearer. It will be noticed, then, that while Brown relates Prehistoric 
Archaeology to History, Dewey relates it to Natural Science. Brown’s 
arrangement is perhaps the better. It is certainly not a contradic- 
tion to say that the prehistoric is very closely related to history ; 
the prehistoric leads up to, and is of the same kind as, history. And 
Brown would correctly place the antiquities of a country at the 
country number. It a note at O158 he says, ‘‘All other antiquities 
go with subjects. They take their subject, plus the categorical 
Archaeology’ Number.” Thus a book on Antiquities of South 
Africa would be 0700.32. 

Let us consider, also in particular, 914-919 Geography and 
Travel of particular countries. If, as is suggested, books on geo- 
gtaphy and travel are placed at the country numbers, it would be 
necessary to add some mark to them (T. for example, as signifying 
geography and travel) so that they would not be confused with 
books on history*. But it is right, certainly, that books on history 
and books on geography be near one another and not widely separ- 
ated as in Dewey. History and geography are closely related sub- 
jects. Thus, the geographic divisions of a country often can be 
understood only in the light of the history of the country. Such 
and such a part of such a such a foreign country is British. When 
did Britain acquire it ? History will tell us. Civil wars (subject- 
matter for history) often alter boundaries (geography). Again, 
take up any book on history and it will usually contain explanatory 
maps (geography). It is right, too, that books on history and books 
on travel (geography includes travel) be near one another, and not 
widely separated as in Dewey. There is much historical matter 
in books on travel. Such and such a place is interesting because of 
its historical associations—there are many such places. And books 
of travel of past centuries just because of that fact contain much of 
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* Similarly, it would be well to distinguish by a specific mark books 
on the archaeology (or other aspect) of a particular country from books on 
the history or geography of the same country. Brown can distinguish books 
in the way desired quite readily by his categorical numbers. Thus: .10 is 
History, .32 Archaeology and .33 Geography; $715.10 History of East 
Prussia, $715.32 Archaeology of East Prussia, and $715.33 Geography of 
East Prussia. 
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historical interest. It will be easily gathered, therefore, that we 
strongly approve of the arrangement of the Subject Classification 
which places together History and Geography and Travel. Inas- 
much as it does this the Subject Classification is sharply distinguished 
from the Decimal. 

At least one or two other pvints of distinction between the 
— of the two classification schemes under discussion call 
or notice. Dewey does not supply the useful places, General Ancient 
Geography (0205 in Brown), General Classical Geography (0210 in 
Brown), and General Mediaeval Geography (0215 in Brown). 
“Modern ’’ in Modern Geography (0220) signifies, of course, the 
same dates as “ modern” in Modern History (0061) dates. That 
is, different from those signified by ‘‘ modern”’ in the Dewey 
classification.* And in Dewey where would the geography of 
specific ancient countries go? 914-919 sub-divided like 940-999 
adequately provides for modern countries only. In Brown, of 
course, the geography of specific ancient countries would go at 
the ancient countries’ numbers, geography and history not being 
separated in his classification. 

At 930 goes General Ancient History, which is too widely separ- 
ated from other general history, viz., General Modern History 
(909). Brown almost succeeds in keeping together general history 
of various periods, but Dispersed Ancient Nations (0025-0044), 
which might well be brought nearer individual history and geography, 
interrupt the sequence. 

With regard to history of individual countries, it will be noticed 
that, again unlike Brown, Dewey makes a clear division between 
individual ancient history and individual modern history. The 
ancient history of individual countries goes at 930-939 ; the modern 
history of individual countries goes at 940-999. It is very doubtful 
if the division referred to is wise. For example, a reader may be 
interested in the entire history of China. Would it not be better 
to have all histories of China gathered at one place? But in Dewey 
Ancient China is at 931 and Modern China at 951. We incline to 
prefer Brown’s classification, inasmuch as all histories of individual 
countries are placed beside one another—at P400 in the case 
of China, for example. 

It would appear that Dewey is not successful in consistently 
observing the separation of ancient from modern history. Consider 
for example 942.01 Anglo-Saxon, covering the period 55 B.c.- 
1066 A.D. Again, 944.01 Early History of France covers Ancient 
Kelts, 59 B.c. (what about the ancient history head, 936 Kelts ?), 
Roman Dominion 59 B.c.-418 A.p., Merovingian Dynasty 418-752 
(428 in the tables is wrong and probably a misprint), and Caro- 
lingian Dynasty 752-987. And there are further examples of the 
inconsistency aforementioned. 

Period divisions and local geographical divisions are given by 
Dewey and Brown both to each principal country.t In both classi- 


* See supra, p. 4. 
¢ Period divisions in Dewey are usually (but not always, as stated in 
the introduction to the Decimal Classification, ed. 10, p. 13) introduced by @ 
cypher. 941.51, for example, is Early History of Ireland. 
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fications there are first the period divisions and then the local geo- 
graphical divisions. And these rules apply to both classifications— 
(1) General works go at main number of division. Thus a general 
work on English history would go at 942 (Dewey) and U300 (Brown). 
(2) General works on a period go at the number of the period. Thus 
a book on the Roman occupation of England would go at 942.01 
(Dewey) and U302 (Brown). (3) Works on a locality, from whatever 
aspect, or upon whatever period, go at the number of the locality. 
Thus a book on the Roman period in Kent would go at 924.23 
(Dewey) and U.801 (Brown). 

The following few criticisms (space forbids more) may be passed 
on Dewey’s 930-999. They appear to be among the more important. 
(1) Ethnologists will not agree with Dewey’s classification at 935 
of Chaldea, Assyria, and Babylonia under Medo-Persia. Moreover, 
was not Assyria immediately followed by Babylonia ? But Dewey’s 
order is 935.2 Assyria, 935.3 Media, 935.4 Babylonia. In Brown 
Chaldea, Assyria, and Babylonia rightly do not appear under 
Medo-Persia, but go at 0029-0039 as dispersed ancient nations, 
where Babylonia is, again rightly, made immediately to follow 
Assyria.* But what of Brown's Q001, Dispersed and Merged 
Nations of General Europe? Are not many of these (e.g., Celts, 
Rhaetia, Sarmatia) ancient nations? Why separate them from 
0025-0044 Dispersed Ancient Nations? (2) Improvements might 
be made in the order of some of Dewey’s countries. Thus it would 
be better for geographical reasons to have Mexico and Central 
America immediately preceding South America (as in Brown), 
and to have Alaska nearer British America (Brown's classification 
could also be improved at this point). (3) Dewey omits many 
details of European and other history. (4) There are no places 
for the British Empire as a whole, or the British Colonies, or Great 
Britain, or the United Kingdom, which no longer exists since the 
establishment of the Irish Free State, but which existed once and 
possesses a literature, and which certainly existed at the time of 

ublication of the first to the tenth edition of Dewey’s classification. 
t seems absurd to place books on the British Empire, for example, 
at 942 England, but Dewey gives us no alternative. Brown supplies 
the places, British Empire V600; British Colonies V650; United 
Kingdom V500, at which number Great Britain also conveniently 
goes. (5) The Decimal Classification is of American origin, and 
we therefore expect American history to be worked out with fullness, 
but the fullness has been greatly overdone. The cosmopolitanism 
of the scheme has been injured. (6) Dewey classifies single battles 
at period divisions and not at local geographical divisions. Thus 
from the index we are told that the battle of Waterloo goes at 
944.05, whereas in Brown it goes at the local geographical division 
T312 under T310 Brabant. At 0006 Brown definitely says, ‘‘ Single 
battles go in countries where fought "—not a very good arrange- 
ment, some may object, since battles belong to /istory with its 
period divisions; but the only satisfactory working arrangement, 
as thereby one definite place is secured for each single battle, whereas 
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* For criticism of Brown’s placing of dispersed ancient nations see 
supra, p. 9. 
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on Dewey’s principle why should Waterloo not go at English history 
942.07, for example, or at Belgium 949.3 (Waterloo is in 
Belgium and the Belgians fought at Waterloo), instead of at 
French History 944.05? (7) The Decimal Classification 1919 (tenth 
edition) naturally has certain accidental advantages of the Subject 
Classification 1914 (latest edition). Thus the Great War 1914- 
1919 appears in the former only ; and Dewey recognises the present 
status of Poland as established by the peace of Versailles, 1919. 

Certain heads peculiar to Brown’s history and geography call 
for special notice. (1) The following are useful places not occurring 
in Dewey: History and geography combined ; Eurasia; corona- 
tions, pageants, and other “ historical collaterals”; wonders of 
the world; adventures, great deeds; union of the Anglo-Saxon 
race ; Holy Roman Empire; battles in general. The Subject 
Classification provides more adequately than the Decimal Classi- 
fication for books descriptive of natural features, separate heads 
being given to the world’s principal rivers, lakes, and mountain 
ranges. Better provision than in Dewey is also made for the prin- 
cipal towns of the world. The British Isles are very fully treated, 
and at this point the Subject has the advantage of the Decimal 
Classification for British Library use. Compare, for example, 
Brown's London (U900-971) with Dewey’s (942.1). (2) Brown’s 
O-W includes church history, and, excepting in the case of indi- 
vidual churches, all national ecclesiastical histories are assembled 
at the country to which they relate, e.g., RO00.16 is Ecclesiastical 
History of France*. In Dewey, on the other hand, ecclesiastical and 
church history are arranged at 270-279, a much more useful 
arrangement (2—Religion). Most readers will rightly expect to 
find religious history near religion. (3) Q010 is for Gipsies. They 
are placed under Europe and divided by national numbers. But 
gipsies are not confined to Europe; they are found in Asia and 
Africa also. Nor can national numbers be ascribed to them. Gipsies 
are nomadic, i.¢., they may wander from one country to another ; 
and whence they originally came is obscure. For these reasonsf 
Dewey conveniently places them at 397. In Brown we suggest 
L003 Nomadic Life instead of 0010. (4) Medals are not necessarily 
associated with history, so O095 Medals is a debatable head. We 
should prefer to associate medals with Numismatics at L895. Dewey 
places medals with Numismatics at 737. 


* See introduction to Brown's classification (1914 ed.), para. 24. 
t See Dewey’s note at 397. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS 


My Dear Beta, 

To come straight to the point : 

A Bare Bone. 

Our municipal Mother Hubbard has at last gone to her cup- 
board to get our poor dogs a Marylebone, and although on this 
occasion the cupboard isn’t quite bare, the result isn’t altogether 
satisfying. In other words, the long-expected advertisement for 
a librarian for the Metropolitan Borough of St. Marylebone has 
at last appeared, and we find that this wealthy part of our great 
city is prepared to pay a salary to its Chief Librarian that is equal 
to the salaries of many of our branch librarians and sub-librarians. 
The natural result will be that many of the most efficient of the 
probable candidates must now decide with sorrow to stay where 
they are. 


A Rosy Future versus L. s. p. 

The probability that in time the St. Marylebone librarianship 
will be one of the most important in London is cold comfort to 
the efficient men of considerable experience who would have to 
drop money by accepting the appointment as it stands at present. 
Household expenses are as high as ever, in spite of “ index figures,”’ 
and most of us are compelled to choose the mutton chop for to-day 
rather than the caviare for ten years hence. 

WANT OF VISION. 

To offer a low salary for what must undoubtedly be an important 
appointment is bad policy from both the administrative and the 
financial point of view. It is essential to give the best possible 
start to the new department, and that can only be done by offering 
a salary that will induce the best men to apply. Of course, it is 
easy to fill the appointment at a low salary, but the long-sighted 
local administrator will realize that (unless by a happy chance a 
man is secured worth far more than is being offered) the difference 
in the annual cost of the undertaking as it develops will be much 
greater as a result of feeble organisation than the few hundreds that 
would have brought the right man to the job. 

A SuBTLE DISTINCTION. 

Before I leave the St. Marylebone advertisement I must quote 

one of its paragraphs :— 
“Candidates must . . . possess either four certificates 
of the Library Association, or the Diploma in Librarianship 
of the University of London.” 
Thus is raised again the much debated question of the two diplomas. 
The obvious inference from the above paragraph is that, in the 
opinion of the Marylebone Road, four of the L.A. certificates are 
equal to the University of London diploma. This is an interesting 
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reflection of a view widely held amongst librarians. It has nothing 
to do with the relative academic merits of the two diplomas, but 
is founded on the knowledge that, as a general rule, the L.A. cer- 
tificates and diploma are gained by hard work plus practical library 
service, while the University of London certificate and diploma are 
gained by equally hard work in a class-room plus a “ practical 
experience’ of a few weeks in some philanthropically-minded 
public library. 
THE REAL PLACE FOR THE DIPLOMA. 

Please do not think that I am attempting to disparage the 
diploma of the School of Librarianship, or to compare it unfavour- 
ably with that of the L.A. In actual fact, I believe that, in time, 
the S. of L. diploma will do more good to the profession of librarian- 
ship than the L.A. one. But at present the hard fact is, and many 
of our local authorities have so realized, that it is almost entirely 
an academic affair that does not guarantee its possessor to know 
much about practical librarianship. (This characteristic will 
disappear from those granted in years to come under the new 
regulations.) But what the diploma does guarantee is that its 
possessor has a good grounding in the elements of librarianship 
that should be a govud start for a professional career. In short, 
it does not hall-mark a student as a capable and fully-fledged 
librarian or senior assistant (as, unfortunately, many have been 
led to suppose), but it does indicate a good beginner or junior 
assistant. As this is so, why not recognise frankly—as it isrecognised 
of similar qualifications in America—that when a student leaves a 
School of Librarianship he or she has become qualified to take up a 
junior position on the staff of a library. 

I fear I have wandered away from the text I extracted from 
the St. Marylebone advertisement, but wandering is one of the 
privileges of the correspondent. The only letters worth reading 
are the discursive ones. 

A MORAL FROM SYNAGOGUE LAND. 

Although it now has to take the form of comment instead of 
guidance, I must include a paragraph that should have appeared 
in an earlier letter. Everyone knows that the Margate authorities, 
when advertising for a librarian recently, required applicants 


- to state the salary required, and most of us know that when the 


selection took place everyone who asked for more than £250 was 
ignored. Of course, this is regrettable from every point of view, 
but the most regrettable feature of the affair was the lack of any 
lead from our Associations. An official scale of salaries, graduated 
for towns of varying size, has been adopted by the L.A., the A.A.L., 
and the N.A.L.G.O. Was it not up to these Associations to suggest 
to their members that no one should apply for the post at less than 
the salary laid down in the official scale ? Surely this should be 
done in every case where a local authority issues such an advertise- 
ment. Nothing of the kind was done, however, and we have had 
the sorry spectacle of trained librarians undercutting their own official 
scale. Unanimous action in cases of this nature would be one of the 
benefits of a professional register such as you outlined in last month’s 
Letters.” 
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REvivE THE “ PocKET-BorouGH ? 

The London and Home Counties Branch of the Library Asso- 
ciation is now showing signs of life, and a code of rules has been 
formulated. Owing to some extraordinary mental processes on 
the part of the framers of these Rules, the following constitution 
is suggested for the Council of the Branch :-— 

“It shall consist of an Hon. Secretary and Treasurer and 
ten Councillors, two for the County of London and one 
for each of the other Counties . . .” 

The italics are ours. In these days of proportionate representation, 
the extract has an air of antiquity. The County of London, con- 
taining about ninety per cent. of the library systems comprising 
the Branch, is to have ‘wo representatives as against eight for the 
remaining ten per cent. Our percentages are a guess—they might 
possibly be 99 and 1 per cent. Burlington House alone contains 
more libraries than some of the Counties included. We hope that 
the meeting of the L.C.H.B.L.A. on May Ist will see that this 
astounding constitution is amended in keeping with elementary 
commonsense and justice. Something on the lines of the territorial 
representation proposed by the A.A.L. at the joint conference at 
the Central Library for Students would be a more reasonable 
arrangement.* 
INDISCRIMINATE ECONOMY. 

Our libraries are still suffering from the wave of official “ econ- 
omy” that has swept over the country, and their position is, in 
most cases, but little better than it was in pre-war days under the 
rate limit. The Act of 1919, which should have inaugurated a period 
of increased usefulness and development, has so far only enabled 
the Public library to hold its head above the bankruptcy line. When 
the economists have arrived at the stage when they begin to exercise 
discrimination in the spending and saving of public money, then 
our libraries should come into their own—i/ proper attention is 
given both locally and nationally to real propaganda work. 

Goopb-BYE, CINDERELLA ! 

In the meantime some genuine advances have been made 
during the last few years, of which not the least important has been 
the general recognition of the staffs of our public libraries as being 
on an equal footing with the staffs of all the municipal departments. 
In the bad old days before the war, the working of the rate limit 
had the effect—except in those places where a virile librarian acted 
as a counter blast—of placing the staffs of our libraries in the position 
of Cinderella, without even a glimpse of a fairy godmother. Now 
this feeling has vanished, and in some cases, we believe, the libraries’ 
staffs have even met with preferential treatment as being a qualified 
technical staff. And in these days of Camberwellian and other 
salary reductions, it is pleasant to hear of the places where salaries 
have been increased. One Borough has put on record in its Minutes 
a fact that we have been preaching for years, and that ought to be 
hammered into the head of every local administrator : 


* As we go to press, the news arrives that commonsense did prevail 
at the meeting, and that the Branch Council will consist of six members for 
London and six for the other counties. So that’s that. 
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“We . . . are of opinion that the limitation on the library 
rate up to the beginning of the year 1920 adversely affected 
the remuneration of the libraries’ staffs generally.” 

All very obvious to us, but almost entirely unappreciated by 
Borough Councils generally, who do not realize that library expen- 
diture not only has to make up for the fall in money value since the 
war but also starts with a large leeway due to the operation of an 
outgrown rate limit. (All of which is a lovely mixture of metaphors 
that I have not the heart to touch. You'll understand what I 
mean, anyway.) 

THE CASE OF WESTMINSTER. 

When the Westminster City Council, some time ago, closed the 
St. Martin’s Library, and took over the building as a Town Hall 
extension, I had some doubts as to the legality of the action. It 
now appears from the press that the question of legality may 
possibly be tested in court. I hope that the matter will be thrashed 
out, and the question of a local council’s power over buildings 
erected for a specific purpose out of monies raised under a specific 
act will be settled once for all. It is a nice point, and there is much 
I should like to say about it, but the fear of the Court palsies my 
hand in the meantime. 

Perhaps we shall have heard something more definite by the 
time this reaches you. ALPHA. 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.’’] 


LIBRARY NEWS 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome.] 

Tue Norwicu City Council has decided to convert forthwith to 

a Branch Library the Lazar House (or Magdalen Chapel, as it was 

formerly called) in the northern part of the city, which was presented 

to the Council by Sir Eustace Gurney in May, 1921. The building 
is a fine Norman relic, and is contemporary with the Cathedral, 
having been built by Bishop Herbert de Losinga (the founder of 
the Cathedral) on ground belonging to his Cathedral Church. 
The CHELTENHAM Public Library Committee have been able to 
improve upon the 1d. rate, and this year will receive the equivalent 
of 1}d, which provides a book fund of something like £400. Whilst 
this is still inadequate, it is felt that it is a step in the right direction. 
On April 8th, the INpIaANopotis Public Library celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary. On April 8, 1873, the Library opened its doors 
with a book stock of approximately 12,000 books augmented by the 
gift of the American Library Association. In fifty years it has grown 
to 300,000 volumes. Its first register of 500 readers has now increased 
to the splendid figure of more than 90,000! An interesting note in 
its early history that must not be overlooked is that Dr. William 

F. Poole, of Poole Index fame, then librarian of Cincinnati, had a 

hand in the supervision and starting the Library on its way. 


The first librarian of the Public Library was Charles Evans, 
well-known bibliographer and one of the organizers of the American 
Library Association in 1876. In 1892 Miss Eliza Gordon Browning 
was appointed librarian, and gave twenty-five years of faithful 
service to the Library. In 1917, on the completion of the new 
library building, she resigned as librarian, but is still connected with 
the Library as assistant librarian. Charles E. Rush, her successor, 
has served as librarian for the past five years. 

The new library building is a splendid and silent tribute to 
those who have brought the library to its present stage of service 
and prosperity. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. G. V. R. Haywarp, M.L.A., First Assistant Librarian, Ports- 
mouth Public Libraries, has been appointed Deputy Librarian, 
Norwich. 


PUBLICITY PAPERS 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ LIBRARY ADVERTISING.”’* 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 
THE issue of special catalogues, book-lists, and other publications 
directing public attention to the facilities afforded at the local 
public libraries is not only of practical service to borrowers but is 
excellent publicity work generally. 

We note that Sheffield has issued a Reference-list of ‘‘Directories, 
Code-Books, and Periodicals’’ available in the commercial and 
technical library. This is published “ with a view to calling atten- 
tion to the facilities offered to the business community of the city,” 
and is only another of the up-to-date ideas introduced by Mr. 
Gordon. This recent development brings the libraries in direct 
touch with the local world of commerce. 

The value of the commercial library is brought to the notice 
of the people of Croydon by means of a leaflet styled “An Informa- 
tion Bureau for Business Men,” which Mr. Sayers has recently 
published. It asks and answers the question as to what a commercial 
library is, states its object, and gives a list of trade and technical 
periodicals. Referring to Croydon, the Chief Librarian has obtained 
a quantity of the new L.A. publicity pamphlets for distribution 
locally, and on the front of these he has had printed a list of libraries 
under his charge. This is an excellent way of “ localising ” national 
propaganda. 

On the commercial side, again, we find Coventry, through the 
medium of its excellent “ Reader’s Bulletin ’’ featuring cycles and 
motor cycles, giving a special list of books, pamphlets, and periodicals 
on this important Coventry industry. Mr. Nowell has for some time 
been endeavouring to bring together a representative collection of 
trade catalogues in the engineering industry for the use of students 
in this city. 


* Library Advertising (Grafton and Co., 7s. 6d. net). 
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The special list of books on gardening in a previous issue of 
the ‘‘ Readers’ Bulletin ” attracted much interest in the gardening 
fraternity. By “ specializing’ in various subjects from time to 
time in this way the attention of different classes of citizen is in 
turn directed to the fact that the library caters for every trade, 
every class, and every taste. 

Further evidence of the way the public library caters for every 

hase of thought is forthcoming from West Hartlepool. Major 
wney has just issued “A Classified List of Books on Subjects uf 
General Interest,”’ specially compiled for the useofstudents. In his 
introductory note addressed to young students, the librarian calls 
attention to the fact that the list is designed to suggest a few suitable 
books in selected subjects, stating that the library contains a 
wider range of books in these and other subjects. These range from 
books on apprenticeship, mechanics, commercial training, mathe- 
matics, and wireless to nature study, travel, history, and biography, 
with a short list of historical novels. It is an admirable “ tasting ” 
list, and will create an appetite for more. We like the statement 
on the wrapper, ‘‘ Whatever your intended calling in life may be, 
here are books, which cannot fail to be of service and assistance in 
promoting your advancement. They are yours, make use of them 
eely.””” 
” ‘At Winchester, Mr. Pepper hit upon the cute idea of using the 
front of the first issue of the L.A. publicity pamphlet to print 
thereon various short lists of books. For instance, when a lecture 
on Bach was given a selected number of titles of books by and 
relating to Bach was duplicated. These were distributed at the 
lecture, and thus a double purpose was admirably served. 

The new issue of the L.A. Publicity pamphlet lends itself to 
all manner of “ localising,”” and it is hoped that every librarian 
will order at least a thousand (at {1 per thousand) and thus advance 
his library’s cause locally and also render a national service. 


REVIEWS 
LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 
CATALOGUE of a Cotswold Arts and Crafts Exhibition, Cheltenham 
Public Library, Art Gallery, and Museum. D.W. Herdman, Librarian 
and Curator. 2nd edition, 8vo, wrappers, 16 pp. 1923. 

The exhibition has had an average attendance of 190 per day, some 
6,000 visitors having seen the collection between March 22nd and the closing 
day, April 30th. 

Gateshead Library Record. Edited by R. Lillie. No. 24, 
January to March, 1923. 24 pp., wrappers. Price 1d. 

Contains interesting notes on local topics by Mr. John Oxberry des- 
criptive list of books added from January to March of this year, classified and 
with annotations, and a separate portrait of the late Alderman L. H. Armour, 


J.P. 
Readers’ Ink, Indianapolis Library Service. Nos. 7 and 8, 


March and April, 1923. Each No. 4 pp. 

The April number deals with the Fiftieth Anniversary of the opening 
of the Library. 

Catalogue of the Gray Art Gallery, West Hartlepool. Director, 
Mayor J. A. Louis Downey, D.S.O., F.L.A. Third edition. 8vo, 
wrappers, 20 pp. Illus. 1923. 


A 
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The Catalogue contains over ninety items, and the founder, Sir William 
C. Gray, Bart., has gene rously defrayed the cost of extensive alterations and 
has presented 52 pictures towards the formation of a permanent cllection. 

A Classified List of Books on subjects of general interest, 
including Historical Novels, specially compiled for the use of Young 
Students. By J. A. Louis Downey, D.S.O., F.L.A. Small crown 
8vo, wrappers. 16 Pp. West Hartlepool, 1923. 

list 


A carefully select intended to appeal to young students who are 
directed to appeal to their teachers in selecting books for special requirements. 
Mechanics, electricity, mathematics, commercial training, geography, litera- 
ture, sports, domestic economy, history, etc., are found among the classes, 
followed by a short list of historical novels, all of them bearing on manners 
and customs and everyday life. 


GENERAL. 


THE FLEvRON, a Journal of Typography, No. 1. pp. 128. London 
net. 

Morison (Stanley) and Jackson (Holbrook A Brief Survey of 
Printing History and Practice. 8vo, boards. pp. 88, including 
facsimiles. London, The Fleuron, 1923. 6s. net. 

The revival in printing which has been taking place during the last few 
years has taken a different course to the earlier movement of the nineties 
of the last century. It is, if one may say so, less dilettante and more practical, 
less concerned with the issue of expensive editions and more with the appli- 
cations of the true principles of typographic art to the ordinary printing of 
everyday life. The Fleuron starts off well on this line. A series of excellent 
articles on such subjects as Printers’ Flowers, Title-pages, Initial Letters, by 
men who have made Printing their special study, printed in good type, placed 
well on the paper, and illustrated in harmony with the text of the subject 
matter, followed by a series of advertisements and specimens, all of which 
show the influence of the younger school of English typographers, this is well 
worth the price charged, at least it will be if the purchaser is prepared to take 
full advantage of the really excellent banquet which is set before him. 

The Survey of Printing forms a kind of text-book for this modern school 
of printers, and a very clear, concise, and useful text-book it is. Beginning 
with a very short history of the earlier period, it devotes some space to the 
18th Century revival, and still more to the later developments in type and 
style. There is practically nothing like it in book form, and therefore it 
should find its place in every lending library for the benefit of printing appren- 
tices and craftsmen, and on the reference shelves of all printing offices. 

A few statements in the earlier part of the work are a little dogmatic, 
and the remark that ‘‘ Gryphius did business in pirated Aldines ”’ is a little 
cryptic. He, of course, may have handled them, but the great trade in the 
forgeries was in the hands of Trot and de Gabiano, who themselves produced 
and traded in them. The specimen given of Baskerville’s type on p. 59 is 
hardly fair to our great 18th century printer. A few lines of his ordinary 
Roman and a specimen of his really fine Italic might have been given. 
Myers (Denys Peter) Manual of Collections of Treaties and of 

Collections relating to Treaties (Harvard Bibliographies, Library 
Series, Vol. 2). pp. 48: 686, cloth. Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press (London, Humphrey Milford), 1922. 

A reference book of the highest importance, in which the Treaty Law of 
the world is analysed and made available to the research student. The 
reduction of the number of sovereignties from 2,000 in Europe alone in 1500 
to 62 in the whole world in 1914 has certainly tended to the simplifying of 
International Law, and although the immediate results of the great war has 
been to increase somewhat their number, we are not likely to return to the 
small self-governing principalities of the Middle Ages. But for historical 
purposes these small states still exist, and in this volume references will be 
tound to al] these extinct and sometimes short-lived states, and to the works 
in which treaties relating to them will be found. The form of the work is 
excellent, and a good index is provided. 
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KERNER (Robert Joseph) Slavic Europe, a selected bibliography in 
the Western European languages, comprising history, languages, 
and literature. pp. 24: 402, cloth, 8vo. Cambridge, Harvard 


University Press (London, Humphrey Milford), 1918. 

As in the past, so in the future, the East and South-East of Europe will 
almost certainly be the storm centre of Europe. It is therefore necessary to 
have information relative to the Slavic States of Europe in a compressed and 
handy form. The volume before us supplies this want. The history, languages 
and literature of these states as described by the writers of Western Europe 
are all dealt with in this bibliography. The Index occupies pp. 337-402. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 
Pustic Lectures. Wednesday, May 2nd, at 5.30 p.m., “ The Printed 
Book as an Artistic Unity.” by Mr. Richard Wilson, D.Lit. (Lanter 
illustrations). Wednesday, May 16th, at 5.30 p.m., ‘‘ The Practice 
of Extra Illustration,” by Mr. R. F. Green. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LonpDon). 
St. BRIDE FoUNDATION CENTRE. SESSION 1922-23; SUMMER TERM. 
TEN lectures on “ Plato and Platonism,” by Professor W. G. 
de Burgh, M.A., Professor of Philosophy, University College, 
Reading, will be held in the large hall of St. Bride Foundation 
Institute on Thursday afternoons at 2.15. On May 17th the sub- 
ject will be: The Republic—Knowledge and Reality, the Doctrine 
of Forms ; followed by lectures on The Republic—The Education 
of the Philosopher ; God, the World, and the Soul ; Neo-Platonism ; 
Neo-Platonism and Christianity ; Platonism and Modern Thought. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To THE Eprtor. Library World. 
Sir, — 

I have just received the Library World for April, and note your 
comments on the Report of Montrose Public Library. 

The only point [ wish torefer to is the item “ Books and 
Magazines, £32 16s. 2d.,” for which sum “ 625 new books were 
added.” 

This is, on the face of it, I think beyond the purchasing power 
of even the most expert librarian, but the explanation, which 
unfortunately was omitted, and which I now take the opportunity of 
making, is simple. 

Owing to a debit balance having to be cleared off, it was decided 
to defer payment of an account incurred for a large purchase of 
books shortly before the end of our library year until the next 
quarter. The omission of this explanation from the Report has 
not been altogether devoid of interest if (as it seems to have done) 
it has enabled your critic to exercise his “‘ remarkable,” indeed, 
his “ amazing,” gift of ‘a pretty wit’ with perfectly justifiable 
cause—no doubt also, to his own satisfaction and enjoyment. 

Yours, etc., 
Public Library, Montrose, JAMES CHRISTISON. 
April 17th, °23. 
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| 3-11 DUNLOP ST, GLASGOW, | 
andat 95 YORKSHIRE ST., ROCHDALE; |" 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH: oF MARVLEBONE. 
APPOINTMENT OF» LIBRARIAN. 


of The litan Borough of Bt. is invite ive tr. the 
experience in a Public Library wherein a 
idates must, ia possess ei 
ed loma in Librarianship of the University 
£ The commencing salary will be at the 
inclusive. 


IN THE PRESS. 


MACLEOD, B.D. Their Paley. 
gnd-Organisation,‘ “With a Foreword by W. G@.8. Adams, MLA. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, pp. 292, fally Mlustrated 10/6 net, . > 


= 


HOLMES. 
i}. Of Dunlop Street, Glasgow, > 
Candidates must be under 40 years’ of age (but an allowance may be made for Military Service 
the War) and will be required to paéa.an oxamipation by the Council's Medica) Adviser. 
appointment wil! be subject to the Provisions of thé Marylebone Bofo Uouncil 
(Superannuation) Acts, 1908 and 1982, aod to the resautions af the Council relating 
Ye. Applications (in own handwriting), together with copies of not more than “recent Son Se 
Canvassing will disqualify any vandidate. By ta 
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THE LATEST BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


Sears—LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS 
FOR SMALL LIBRARIES. 1923 9/- net 


Phelps—DEBATER’S MANUAL, 4th 
Edition - ° 
Mosher—MORE TOASTS. Jokes, 

Stories and Quotations 10/6 net 


Companion Volume to Toaster's Handbook.” 


Fellows — CATALOGUING RULES, 
with Explanations and Illustra- 
tions. 1922 - - £1 net 


Johnsen—SOCIAL INSURANCE. 1922 10/6 net 


Hutchins—GUIDE TO THE USE OF 
LIBRARIES. 1922 - 7/6 net 


(OST) 
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7/6 net 


THE REFERENCE SHELF.—Briefs, 
Bibliographies, Debates, Re- 
prints ef Selected Articles and 
Study Outlines m Timely Topics. 


Subscription Price per Volume, 30/-.net 
(TEN I88UES8) 


Eight Issues of Volume 1 Now Ready. 
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All the above Publications are procurable from — 


GRAFTON & CO., Coptic House, 


7 & 8&8 COPTIC STREET, 
:: LONDON, W.C.1. :: 


, Printed by FRANK JUCKES, 85, Aston Street, Birmingham, 
and Published for the Proprietors by GRAFTON & CO., 8, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 1. 
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